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or six copies for ten dollars. sphere. It is this that designates the true Chris- 
This paper is subject to newspaper postaze only. | tian,—rising with increased brightness through 
—— eee —= | the gloom of afffietion, lowly and weak in self-es- 
timation, and poor indeed,—disrobed of self and 
what self most delighted in ;—but ah ! how rich, 
In the 11th month, 1822, D. Wheeler addressed | im heavenly garb attired, and decorated with the 


DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from pege 419.) 


to a friend in affliction, the following pathetic | 
and instructive letter : 
I have been for many months desirous of 


costly gem of sweet humility, which has been 
won by keenest suffering, and which suffering 
alone can purchase ! 

These last seven weeks I have suffered from 


writing to thee ; and be assured that my silence | rheumatism in my right arm, which bas deprived 
has not arisen from any diminution of love or| me of much sleep: while it takes from my rest, 


regard. Qn the contrary, the fight of nffliction | it allows a larger portion of time for reflection, 
thou hast had to pass through, since we last | and I hope will teach me to number my days; 
exchanged letters, has rendered thee more than | and if happily Iam found applying my heart unto 
ever the companion of my thoughts, with increased | wisdom, it will be a blessing indeed; that so the 


affectionate solicitude ; and yet it is only of late, 
that I have come to the determination of addres- 
sing thee. 

Now, my dear friend, I hope I shall notawaken 
feelings of a painful nature, as from my own 
weakness and poverty I feel more thau usually 
incapable of administering the smallest ray of 
comfort or of lulling'them again into quietness and 
repose. But, while it is not in my power to 
strengthen, I trust I shall be preserved from 
weakening or lessening, in any degree, thy con- 
fidence in Him, who hath been pleased to strip 
thee of, I believe, thy greatest earthly treasure. 
How mysterious to our poor finite comprehension 
are the ways of Infinite wisdom, to prepare and 
purify us for an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and which will never fade away! 
How difficult it is for us, in the hour of dismay 
and extremity, to distinguish that the arm of 
everlasting mercy is still underneath for our sup- 
port : but as humble resignation and submission 
to that Holy Will, which cannot err, are patiently 
sought after, the poor tossed mind becomes merci- 
fally strengthened to look unto Him who gave, 


and who hath been pleased to take away ;—/|d 


and to say in the depth of humility, Amen— 
Blessed be the name of the Lord! This, I trust, 
has been thy sensible experience, my very dear 


day’s work may be finished, when the night 
draws nigh. For truly I am often filled with fear 
on this account, finding yet much to do, and many 
things alive, which ought to have been long ago 
slain. And Q! the weakness and poverty that 
I daily feel! and the want of that ability, which 
can alone qualify for every good thought, word 
and work! If under feelings of this kind long 
dispensed, there be no cause for discouragement, 
then may I hope yet to praise Him, who was the 
health of David’s countenance and his God. 


Tn the Ist month of the following year he wrote 
to Friends of Balby Monthly Meeting, as follows : 


On looking towards my dear brethren and 
sisters, 1 am thankful in feeling a degree of that 
love, which alters not by separation, neither is 
subject to change amidst the vicissitudes of time; 
in which I once more salute you, with desires for 
your present and eternal well-being. Under an 
humbling sense, produced by the recollection of 
those precious seasons, when I have been per- 
mitted to assemble with you, previously to the 
spring quarterly meeting, in each year, | am in- 
uced to bring to your remembrance the days 
that are over and past. Nearly five years have 
glided away, since I saw the well-gathered as- 
sembly on such an occasion ; at that time there 
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were many vacant seats which had been occupied 
by faithful laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, both 
in word and doctrine, and by those who were in 
their day and generation fathers and mothers~in 
our Israel. During this period, others also of 
blessed memory have been called away, who “ rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 
In thus calling to mind a succession of friends 
whom I knew and loved, who have sooner or later 
finished their earthly course, fought the good 
fight, and kept the faith, for whom a crown of 
righteousness is prepared ; I feel an engagement 
of mind, that those who are left a little longer in 
this scene of conflict, may be thereby encouraged 
and strengthened to persevere in following Him, 
in whom they have believed ; that they also at 
the end of their race may obtain the immortal 
prize. And Qh! my beloved friends, upon whom 
the weight of the precious cause of truth and 
righteousness must soon devolve, when the few 
remaining pillars of the present day are gathered 
to their everlasting rest, how earnestly do I desire 
that you may be aroused to preparation, by a 
deep sense of the important station that awaits 
=. Let me entreat you seriously to consider, 
ow far the time and talents, so richly and so 
mercifully bestowed, are employed and devoted to 
the service of the Most High God; and whether 
the many vacant places would have remained un- 
filled up to the present day, if obedience had kept 
up with knowledge, which has been from time to 
time vouchsafed. To the just witness in every 
heart I appeal, and in tender love I refer you. 
And dear brethren and sisters, I wish to press 
it not only upon heads of families, but upon all 
who are capable of reflection, to lay these things 
to heart; for it is a glorious cause in which c’: 
are or ought to be concerned, inasmuch as all ar 
called to gloryand virtue. Let these things sink 
deep in your minds,—let them have a place equal 
to their vast importance. How great is the re- 
sponsibility, how awful the consideration, that by 
the influence of your example in faithfulness and 
upright walking, and by your religious care and 
oversight, the precious young people may be in- 
duced to choose the “ Lord for their portion, and 
the God of Jacob for the lot of their inheritance.” 
Of ourselves we can do nothing ; but dear friends, 
help is laid upon one that is mighty to save and 
to deliver :—unto Him all power in heaven and 
on earth is given; even our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,—the blessed medium of access to 
God! He hath graciously declared, “‘ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will inno wise cast out.” All 
things are possible with Him : counsel is His, 
and sound wisdom :—He is understanding :—He 
is strength. What then remains, but for us, in 
humble prostration of soul, to draw nigh unto 
Him! By yielding simple obedience to His 
divine requisitions, this work of eternal conse- 
quence begins. It is not limited to a chosen few; 
it is extended unto all :—‘ What I say unto you, 
I say unto all, Watch.” The watch, with con- 
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stancy maintained, will lead to prayer. Praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto, will lead the soul 
to God ; to whom all power belongs. *‘ Blessed 
will be those servants who are found so doing.” 
Great will be their peace while here; glorious 
their reward hereafter. They will be numbered 
with those, that shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and amongst them, who, turning 
“many to righteousness,” shall shine as the stars 
for ever and ever. 


In the 11th month, 1824, an inundation oc- 
eurred which laid great part of Petersburg and 
the neighboring country under water. This flood 
appears to have been unprecedented in the history 
of that country. » A letter from D. Wheeler to 
one of his friends in England, gives the following 
account of this appalling catastrophe : 


On the 7th inst., the inhabitants of Petersburg 
experienced the most awful visitation that has 
ever occurred within the memory of the oldest 
person living, by a deluge, which threatened for 
several hours the destruction of the city and 
suburbs. A dreadful tempest came on during 
the night of the 6th from the south-west, and 
continued to rage with unabated fury nearly the 
whole of the next day. Two days previously, an 
unusual roaring of the sea had been noticed about 
the head of the Gulf of Finland, and at Cron- 
stadt. On the morning of the 7th, the sea began 
to rise, and shortly afterwards to push its waves 
into the heart of the city. The people at first 
supposed it would only be one of the floods which 
b«« frequently occurred, and manifested no par- 

uiar alarm ; but before noon, they became con- 
vinced of the necessity of flying for their lives. 
The road we live on exhibited a scene of terror 
and dismay not easy to describe: every one 
anxious to save himself and his cattle. As our 
situation is somewhat higher than the city itself, 
we had many applications for food for the cattle 
and shelter, which of course we were glad to com- 
ply with. Our neighborhood was protected from 
sharing in the general calamity by the bank of 
the Ligofsky canal, which is raised above the 
regular surface of the country; but from the 
upper part of the house we could see over this 
bank, which discovered to us the city, standing 
as it were in the open sea. 

The water continned to rise until three P. M., 
when the wind shifted to the north-west, and 
although its violence continued, it prevented the 
water from rising any higher. At that time the 
water was twelve feet deep in the main street on 
Vaisily’s Island. Buildings consisting of only 
one story were of course filled ; and the frightened 
occupants obliged to take refuge upon their roofs. 
In the afternoon, we made some attempt to go to- 
wards the city ; but found it unsafe to try mach 
further than the bank of the canal just mentioned. 
The land under our care, between this and the 
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city, was nearly all under water, so that we could 
hear nothing that night of the distress that pre- 
vailed there. 

By the morning of the 8th, the water had sub- 
sided so much, that it could only be seen about 
the low places ; in the afternoon I went off in- 
tending to see how our friend 8. K. had fared, 
but after passing the barrier, I was compelled to 
return, as all the bridges were carried away by 
the force of the water. The 9th (a first-day) ar- 
rived, and brought only our dear friend Thomas 
Shillitoe to meeting; who, although he knew 
enough of the general suffering to prevent his 
speaking for a short interval on first coming into 
the room, yet knew almost nothing in comparison 
of what has since been unfolded. The part 
where dear Thomas lives, stands pretty high, but 
in those streets the water stood only eighteen 
inches below the lamps. For three hours, a 

eneral silence prevailed in the city; and from 

homas Shillitoe’s windows, which command a 
view of four streets, nothing was to be seen but 
one poor struggling horse, and the police rowing 
about in boats to see where any assistance could 
be rendered. 

Our land, before hinted at, is covered over with 
timber, boats, dead horses, cows, barrels of fish, 
crosses from the grave yards, parts of coffins, and 
other articles, and, I regret to add, with many 
human bodies, drowned by this disastrous flood ; 
one is a female with a child under each arm, 
whom she was endeavoring to save. 

It is now third-day night: I have been both 
to day and yesterday in the city, and have heard 
such accounts of accumulated suffering, as are 
impossible to be set forth. I fear the number of 
lives lost will amount to ten thousand, and the 
loss of cattle and property is estimated at 
20,000,000 roubles, (£800,000 sterling.) Whole 
squadrons of eavalry horses were drowned in 
their stables, and many saved by being led up 
stairs. One Englishman, a horse dealer, has 
lost all his horses. 

When the water began to rise above its usual 
height in floods, the Emperor went in person, 
and ordered the sentinels away from the different 
posts. When the palace became surrounded by 
water many feet deep, he appeared with the Em- 
press on the balconies, encouraging the people to 
exertion, and offering rewards to those who would 
endeavor to save life, wherever he saw any parti- 
culardanger: by this, many were saved, who would 
otherwise have been inevitably lost. A subscrip- 
tion has been begun to-day for the benefit of the 
sufferers, to which the Emperor has given 
1,000,000 roubles, (£40,000 sterling ;) and he 
has ordered the military governor to take care 
that the poor people are furnished with food. 
Yesterday, it was difficult to procure bread, as 
the bakers’ ovens were mostly deluged by the 
water ; to-day, there isasupply. All the sugars 
at the Custom-house are melted, and all goods 


that will damage with water are spoiled. The 
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shops in many places were full up to the ceilings : 
oats which have been under water in the stores, 
are selling at two and three roubles (from 20 to 
30 pence) the chetvert of five English bushels. 
The inhabitants and houses of three villages near 
the Gulph, are with their cattle said to be en- 
tirely swept away. The Emperor has been to- 
day to several places, where the greatest suffer- 
ing has occurred, to devise relief for the people. 
However affecting this visitation may appear, 
I cannot but view it with a hope, that it may yet 
prove a blessing in disguise to those that remain : 
and I very much desire that it may have its 
proper and lasting effect upon all our minds; 
that so all may repent, and turn unto Him, with 
whom is mercy and plenteous redemption ; lest 
a worse and more terrible warning should follow. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


Observing, on page 340 of the current volume 
of the Review, an article on “ Books and Read- 
ing,” over the signature of R. T. R., so much in 
unison with my own feelings and observations on 
the subject, that I felt that, could I approach, 
through the columns of this interesting paper, 
my dear friends scattered over the wide and fer- 
tile west, I would not only recall their attention 
to this article, but to the many interesting and 
instructive articles which find their way into the 
pages of the “ Review ;” I would advise parents 
to endeavor so to cultivate in their own minds 
and in those of their dear children, such a taste 
for the wholesome contents thereof, that this 
weekly messenger might be hailed as a welcome 
guest. I would tenderly remind them, particu- 
larly those who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, of the many advantages and opportunities 
for mental improvement which we now possess, 
over what these opportunities were, in this coun- 
try, a quarter or third of a century ago. Books 
were then scarce and hard to obtain; Friends 
were not generally able to expend much money 
for those books which were acceptable to them. 
The “ mighty forest” was then just beginning to 
give way before the stroke of those whose de- 
pendence was often solely on their own labor, not 
only for the opening of their farms, but, in the 
mean time, for the support of themselves and 
their rising families, insomuch that when the 
labors of the day were over, the physical powers, 
not only of the father and the mother, but of 
the sons and the daughters too, were so farspent, 
as to leave but little inclination for anything else 
than to seek, in the quiet slumbers of the night, 
that repose which nature so much required, to 
fit. them for the heavy labor of each succeeding 
day. Notsonow. With a large portion of the 
members of Indiana Yearly Meeting this day is 
past. The labor of the pioneers of the west is 
being fast remunerated. The forest has given 
place to open fertile fields, the harvests of which 
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abundantly reward the comparatively light labors THE MICROSCOPE AND TELESCOPE. 
of the husbandman. Our time is no longer so 
closely required in providing for temporal wants, 
as to leave but little opportunity for mental im- Sot 
provement. We can no longer say, as a general In order to comprehend, as at a bird’s eye 
thing, that we have not the opportunity or ability | View, the relative sizes and distances of the ce- 
to obtain very many books suitable to place on | lestial bodies, they may be reduced to a small 
the shelves of family libraries. The query natu- |scale before us, as on a map. Let this vast 
rally presents itself, has this change in outward globe which we inhabit, with all its cities, and 
circumstances been accompanied by a correspond- | empires, continents and seas, be reduced down to 
ing change in mental improvement? While the fourth of an inch in diameter, the size of a 

~ 4 ~~ * o 4 > » o y » oe ‘ ro ¢ « 
there has, without doubt, been a very great Im- | pea; the planet Mercury would be as larg > asa 


BY J.J. THOMAS. 
(Concluded from page,431.) 





provement in schools and school education, and, 
perhaps, proportionably so in family training, yet | 


| grain of mustard seed; Venus, a pea; Mars, a 


large pin’s head; Jupiter, an orange; Saturn, a 
small orange; and Herschel and Le Verrier, 


it is but too obvious that there yet remains much w 
to be done; that there are many, even of the {small plums. The moon would be a mustard 
members of our beloved Society, who, as the seed, and seven inches from the earth; the sun 
hardships and privations of settling a new coun- would be as large as a two-bushel basket, and 
try give way before them, suffer their minds to two hundred and twenty feet from the earth.— 
become so taken up with the increased facilities | Le Verrier would be a mile and a half from the 
for obtaining property, as still to leave but little | 842. The nearest fixed star, on this seale, would 
time or inclination for that kind of training of be removed twenty-five thousand miles—thrice 
children to which “R. T. R.” so justly alludes the earth’s actual diameter. This scale, small 
in his last paragraph. To those who may feel | 9S it seemed at first, is becoming, we see, too 
this to be too near their situation, the writer | large to comprehend the distance of the fixed 
would tenderly but earnestly say, in the language | Stars. But before proceeding further, we shall 
of Holy Writ, “a man’s life consisteth not in | briefly explain how their distance has been deter- 
the abundance of the things of this world which mined. ; te 

he possesseth,” but there are social family duties | When the earth sweeps round in its yearly 
resting upon us, of a much higher character than | orbit, at the rate of seventeen miles per second, 


accumulating for our children the riches of this | it travels a ei:cuit of 190 million of miles.— 


world, and for the faithful discharge of which, in | Now astronomers knew that if they should make 
a day. that is fast approaching, we shall have to/| an accurate observation of one of the fixed stars, 
give an account. And I would request my dear while on one side of the orbit, the star will be 
young Friends who are in the habit of spending likely to have altered its direction when seen on 
much of their precious time in a way for which | the other side of the orbit, just in the same way 
they could give no good account, that they per- that a distant mountain changes its position 
mit me, as one who feels a lively interest in their | from us, after we have travelled some miles to 





present and eternal well-being, to say, they are 
not at all aware of the substantial enjoyment 
they might derive from the proper improvement 
of what may seem but “scraps” of time. Were 
these “scraps” all carefully husbanded and im- 
proved, even for one twelve months, they would 
themselves be astonished at the change that had 


one side. But so immense is the distance of 
fixed stars, that astronomers could not discover 
any difference whatever in their position when 
seen on opposite points of the broad circle of 190 
million miles! Lately, however, by means of 
the most perfect telescopes, a slight change in 
direction was observed in two or three, equal to 


taken place with them in mental improvement, about one five-thousandth part/of adegree. This 
and the amount of useful information which they | has enabled them to determine very nearly the 


had acquired at so little cost. But let them 
always regard the admonition of the wise king: 
“My son get wisdom, and with all thy gettings 
get understanding.” Remembering that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
to depart from evil a good understanding. H. 
Mooresville, Ind., Second mo., 1853. 





It-is seldom that a man’s true character can be 
obtained from himself, for as self-knowledge is 
seldom acquired, except by mortification and re- 
pentance, few pass so perfectly through this 
humbling process, as to have neither too high nor 
too low opinions of themselyes.—Diliwyn. 


distance of these few; the rest must be much 
further. Now, in order to comprehend better 
this distance, let us bring down the solar system 
to a much smaller scale than before. 

Let a thousand miles be reduced to the thou- 
sandth of an inch—the smallest black speck 
which it is possible to see with the eye on white 
paper. The universe thus reduced as to an 
atom, almost, would make the earth only the 
thickness of a hair, the moon a fragment of dust, 
and only a fourth of an inch from the earth--- 
the sun eight feet off, and the size of a large 
cherry—the planet Le Verrier three hundred 
feet—and the nearest fixed star one thousand 
miles. The smallest stars visible to the naked 
eye (supposing them to be of the same actual 
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size as the nearest) is twelve thousand miles; us that the smallest portion of his creation is not 
and the smallest telescopic star, two and a half| forgotten, and that “the very hairs of our 
millions. Light, which flies from the moon to| heads are all numbered.” Both these views 


us in about one second, would be ten years on | 


the road from the nearest star—120 years from 


the smallest ones visible—and from the furthest 


should powerfully lead to that self-distrust, in 
scanning the works of Providence, so admirably 
expressed by the poet— 


telescopic stars, 28 thousand years. These enor- | «One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 


mous, overwhelming distances, bewilder the mind 
with their vastness, and it wholly fails to grasp 
their magnitude, even when thus reduced to a 
five-thousand millionth part. The face of the 
sun is much larger than would fill the whole di- 


ameter of the moon’s orbit—think, then, of this | 


being removed so far that its enormous blazing | 
surface becomes but a glimmering point! 

When we go out on a clear, frosty evening, 
the whole firmament appears to glitter with star- 
ry brilliancy, and we naturally suppose that most 
of the stars must be much nearer together than 
they are to the sun. Yet a careful calculation 
shows, that on an average, there is probably as 
great a space between each of them; and that 
each is a sun of itself, situated billions and even 
trillions of miles from any other. By means of 
the telescope, the milky way is found to consist 
of myriads of stars, doubtless so remote that, al- 
though suns in themselves, their light is blended 
in one faint luminous cloud—in short, that it is 
an immense cluster of stars, of which our sun 
forms but one, and all perhaps as remote from 
each other as the sun is from the nearest. The | 
telescope leads the imagination even beyond 
these inconecivably distant bounds. Nebulz, 
or small whitish spots in the heavens, are found 
also to consist of innumerable stars, much fainter 
than those of the milky way, and some of 
these have been computed to contain as many 
stars as this great cloudy zone in the firmament. 
The imagination cannot follow these immense 
distances, among the myriads of suns and sys- 
tems of worlds, which are opened to our view by 
means of the telescope, through the immense 
depths of space. 

The binary stars, which have been discovered 
to revolve around each other, some requiring | 
1,200 years to accomplish their revolution, are 
found to be governed by precisely the same laws 
of gravitation as the planets of our own system. 
Light, which comes from the stars, is ascertain- 
ed to possess the same velocity and properties as 
that of the sun. These, and other facts, show 
conclusively that the same Divine intelligence 
reigns throughout and governs the whole. While 
the chisanmaien of the mighty empire of worlds | 
which He governs with such wonderful order, | 
and with such perfect control to fixed laws, na- 
turally induces us to exclaim with the Psalmist, 
“ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” on the other hand, the knowledge of the 
perfection and beauty of minute forms, as devel- 
oped by the microscope, should serve to satisfy 


Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 


| Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 


If but that little part incongruous seem’; 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem 
Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise ; 

O then renounce that impious self-esteem 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies, 
For thou art but of dust, be humble and be wise.” 


Nor will those who take an expanded view of 
the visible creation, forget another reflection 


“If in creation’s glorious forms 
Such wonderous skill we trace, 
How far transcendant are His works 
Throughout the world of grace.” 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The twenty-fourth Annual Report of the In- 
spectors of this Penitentiary has just been pub- 
lished, from which we learn that the whole num- 
ber of prisoners admitted into this receptacle of 
misery and crime, since its opening in the autumn 
of 1829, is 2,972, of whom 2,689 have been re- 
moved, by expiration of their sentences, by par- 
don, death or other means, leaving at the expira- 
tion of the past year 283 still in confinement. 
The expenditures for the support of the convicts, 
during the year 1852, amounted to $17,875.75, 
and the profits on the produce of their labour 
were $16,330.04, leaving a deficiency of 
$1,545.71. In addition to which, the charges 
for salaries, wear of furniture, repairs and im- 
provements, amounted to $18,465.32, of which 
$8,000 were covered. by an appropriation from 
the State. Thus leaving a charge on the coun- 
ties of $12,011.03. 


During the year 1852 there were 126 prison- 
ers admitted into the Penitentiary, only seven of 
whom are reported to have received a good edu- 
cation, and this appears to be a larger proportion 
than usual. “The prison population,” says the 
moral instructor, “is almost wholly from the 
ignorant, vicious and depraved youth of our 
land.” Of these 126, no fewer than 107 were 
under thirty-five years of age ; and it is remarka- 
ble that only 32 are described as temperate ; the 
other 94 are represented as moderate drinkers, 
or either occasionally or habitually intemperate. 

We find also an intimation that early neglect, or 
vicious habits indulged in youth, may be regarded 
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as the remote or proximate causes which have 
prepared the way for a residence in the peniten- 
tiary, in the fact that only 16 of these persons 
served out an apprenticeship ; while 12 left their 
places before their term of apprenticeship expired, 
and 98 were never apprenticed. 

The following extract from the report discloses 
a melancholy fact, which, we may justly hope, 
will not be long permitted to remain unredressed. 

“ By an Act of the General Assembly, ap- 
proved the 4th day of May last, it is provided 
‘that whenever in the opinion of the Inspectors 
of the Eastern Penitentiary any of the prison- 
ers therein confined shall develope such marked 
insanity as to render their continued confinement 
in said Penitentiary improper, and their removal 
to the State Lunatic Asylum necessary to their 
restoration, it shall be the duty of said Inspectors 
to submit such cases to a board, composed of the 
District Attorney of the County of Philadelphia, 
the principal Physician of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Philadelphia, and the 
principal Physician of the Friends’ Insane Asy- 
jum at Frankford, in Philadelphia county ; and 
in case a majority of them cannot at any time 
when required attend, a competent physician or 
physicians, shall be appointed by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the county of Philadelphia, 
in the place of such as cannot attend, upon whose 
certificate of insanity, or the certificate of any 
two of them, transmitted to the Governor, and if 
by him approved, he shall direct that said insane 
prisoners shall be by said Inspectors removed to 
the State Lunatic Hospital, there to be received, 
safely kept, and properly provided for at the 
cost and charge of the County from which they 
were sent to the Penitentiary.’ 

“ Under the provisions of this Act, after a full 
and careful examination and consideration of 
the subject, the Inspectors, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber last, referred to the gentlemen named in the 
Act, William B. Reed, Esq., District Attorney 
of the county of Philadelphia, Dr. Kirkbride, 
the principal Physician of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Worthington, the principal Physician of the 
Friends’ Insane Asylum, at Frankford, in Phila- 
delphia county, the cases of eighteen prisoners, 
who, in their opinion, came within its intent and 
meaning. These gentlemen attended several 
times subsequently at the Penitentiary, and had 
free access to examine all the records, officers and 
attendants of the institution, and the prisoners. 
What has been or may be the result of their ex- 
amination the Inspectors have not been advised. 

“Of the eighteen prisoners thus referred to 
them for removal for insanity, three have been 
placed in the Penitentiary for safe keeping only, 
and not for crime, and have already been confined 
in its cells, one near three, one over three, and 
one over seven years. Eleven of the remaining 


fifteen were more or less insane when they were 
received in the Penitentiary ; two of the others 
became soa few months after, one a year, and 
one about four years after his reception. 

It will be seen by the above statement of the 
eases reported for removal, that a large propor- 
tion were insane in a greater or less degree when 
first sentenced to the Penitentiary, and all but 
one or two of the rest developed it shortly after. 
The observation and experience of the Inspectors 
have convinced them that the commission of 
crime is more frequently connected with mental 
disease, than courts and juries (far less the pub- 
lic) suspect—hence the necessity for a prompt 
removal of all who are found to be thus afflicted, 
to a place were proper treatment may restore 
them to mental health, and, as a consequence, to 
moral rectitude. This course has been adopted 
by some of the States of the Union where the 
congregate system of punishment is alleged to 
afford less cause for mental disease and greater 
facilities for its treatment.” 

“Since the Report was written, an order has 
been received from the Governor of the State for 
the removal to the State Lunatic Hospital of eight 
of the insane cases referred to the above Board for 
examination. As no report or communication 
of any kind has been yet received either from the 
above named gentlemen or the Governor, other 
than the order for removal, the Inspectors have 
no knowledge of what is intended to be done 
with those remaining, three of them placed in the 
Penitentiary for safe keeping, and four of them 
negroes or mulattoes, who, it is understood, can- 
not be admitted into the Hospital in consequence 
of their color.” 


HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

The Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Man- 
agers of this interesting institution, has just 
been received. We find that from 1828 to 
1852, both inelusive, there have been admitted, 
of whites, 2,361 boys, and 877 girls, of whom 
38 have died, and that on the Ist day of the 
year 1853 there remained in the institution 149 
boys, and 49 girls. Within the last three 
years there were admitted into the coloured de- 
partment, 213 boys, and 116 girls, among whom 
five deaths have occurred, and there were re- 
maining there on the first of the current year 84 
boys, and 40 girls. Within the same period 99 
white, and 27 coloured -boys have been appren- 
ticed to various employments. 

Letters which have been received from a number 
of persons with whom, in former years, children, 
white and coloured, of both sexes, have been 
placed, afford a reasonable prospect that many 
of those who have been rescued by this institu- 
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tion from the depths of degradation, and vice, 
will become valuable and respectable members of 
civil and religious society. 


T. G. Rutherford, superintendent of the white 
department, remarks in his report : 


“Tn reviewing the history of the White Depart- 
ment during the past year, the Superintendent 
cannot but feel a pleasurable satisfaction at the 
very harmonious and uninterrupted good feeling 
which has existed among the inmates. As the 
chief object of the Institution is to reform those 
committed to its care, he is gratified to know, 
from the abundant fruit developed, that its ef- 
forts have not been in vain. The poor, misguided, 
and unfortunate youth comes in an outcast 
—depravity depicted upon his countenance ; but 
no sooner does he begin to breathe the moral at- 
mosphere of the Institution than a change is 
suddenly seen to take place; he is now beyond 
the reach of his former temptations, and with 
every inducement to commence a new life; he is 
now readily influenced to lend a listening ear to 
truth. He is soon made to feel that this place 
is far different from what his fancy depicted. 
Little else is heard or seen but the voice and 
manner of love. He knows he is comparatively 
free and beyond the fear of punishment, provid- 
ed he simply does that which he soon realizes is 
absolutely conducive to his best welfare. And 
instead of the voice of discontent, that of peace 
and harmony continually reigns-in our midst. 

“Youth, who never were taught to bow the 
knee to the Great Creator, here learn to praise 
and extol his name; and nowhere are the truths 
of religion listened to with more deference and 
respect than here. And, there is strong reasons 
to believe, there are many in this excellent Insti- 
tution who will bceome prominent and useful 
members of society. 

“The peaceful and triumphant death of two 
of the boys of the Institution is a matter of the 
sincerest congratulation ; especially when we re- 
collect their utter ignorance and degradation at 
the time of their admission. 


“During the summer the Superintendent, by 
direction uf the Indenturing Committee, paid a 
visit to the boys and girls indentured to masters 


in the States of Delaware and Maryland. He 
saw 58 of them, and found them generally con- 
tented and happy, and exhibiting much promise 
of future usefulness. 

“ On every hand, in this great work, there is 
abundant reason for thankfulness and encourage- 
ment. The antidote, so far as it has been judi- 
ciously applied, has been eminently successful in 
eradicating the evil which has so long disturbed 
the condition of society. By reference to the 
extracts from the letters from the masters to 
whom our children have been indentured, it will 
be seen they generally render satisfaction, and 


are much beloved. Of the 108 heard from dur- 
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ing the last month, very favorable accounts, upon 
the whole, were given of 96.” 


The children of both sexes, white and coloured 
are employed in various occupations suited to 
their ages and capacities; and a portion of the 
day is allotted to their literary instruction. H. 


D. Perry, teacher of coloured boy’s school, re- 
marks : 

“The boys who compose the school, in many 
instances, have become members when ignorant 
even of the alphabet. Of 34 received the past 
year, 19 were thus ignorant. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say they were destitute, either of all cor- 
rect ideas of duty and propriety, or of a disposi- 
tion to conform their conduct to such ideas. In 
numerous instances, boys who were thus desti- 
tute when received, have steadily improved, and 
are making commendable progress in learning. 

“Your teacher has tried to make the school a 
pleasant place to his pupils. He has not consid- 
ered his work done when he has insisted upon 
good recitations and orderly conduct. Incidents 
in the lives of men who have been eminent for 
usefulness have been either narrated or read to 
the boys as opportunity has been afforded, with a 
manifest good effect. 

“ Except in a few instances, the boys give ev- 
idence of ability, not only to master the various 
studies attended to in the school, but also to 
pursue with success any which hereafter they 
may become interested in, and have the opportu- 
nity to prosecute. But it is impossible that 
boys so ignorant as the majority are when they 
enter the school, should be far advanced in their 
studies in the short time they remain; and they 
will have little opportunity to attend school 
when they have left the Refuge. Hence, it is 
desirable that they should remain in the school a 
longer time than they have been accustomed to 
remain. This is also desirable in order to secure 
their future good conduct. A boy may behave 
himself well in the house, and be making com- 
mendable progress in study, long before he is so 
well established in virtuous principles as to be 
fit to leave the Institution. It is the opinion of 
your teacher, that it would be a great blessing to 
the younger and more ignorant if they could 
remain inmates of the Institution three or four 
years.” 

The teacher of the coloured girls remarks : 

“The pupils have improved as much as could 
be expected, considering the limited time they 
are in school. More advanced reading books 
have been introduced within the last six months. 
The result has been an additional interest in 
reading, and an improvement manifest to the 
Committee. With a few exceptions, most of 
the girls read well. They all attend to writing, 
and some have acquired a neat and easy style; 
others, of course, write indifferently. I have en- 
couraged them in letter-writing, an exercise 
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which they enjoy. In arithmetic, three of those . part of the universe to another, no solution of the 


discharged were advanced into fractions. 


The | problem was effected wutil nearly fifty years after 


Scriptures are read at the commencement-of | his death. Galileo, the cotemporary of Bacon, 


each session of the school, and the New Testa- 
ment is used in the school as a reading book.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1853. 

In the interesting observations respecting the 
microscope and telescope, which are concluded in 
this week’s paper, a brief allusion is made to the 
speed with which light is transmitted through 
space ; and this has suggested to the Editor the 
expediency of making a few remarks for the infor- 
mation of such of our readers as have not made 
themselves acquainted with this curious and mys- 
terious subject. 

When we behold any object, whether near or 
remote, we naturally and almost unavoidably con- 
ceive, that we see the object as it now is. The 
celebrated Sir Francis Bacon, whom Pope charac- 
terizes as the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind, appears to have been the first to suggest the 
enquiry ; an enquiry which he says was amazing 
to himself, whether, when he was viewing the 
starry heavens, he beheld those countless twinkling 
luminaries as they then were, or as they had been 
at some previous time. 

Though it is not even yet clearly decided among 
philosophers, what light is, or by what means a 
luminous or enlightened object is rendered visible, 
there can be no rational doubt, that some species 
of action is transmitted from the object to the eye ; 
or in common language, that the light which ren- 
ders an object visible to the eye, must traverse the 
space that separates them. And Bacon having as- 
certained that, as a general law of nature, time 
was occupied in the production of effects, he con- 
cluded that possibly light was progressive. Nu- 
merous observations, open to all, clearly prove the 
progressive nature of sound. In thunder storms 
the flash and the explosion are perceptibly simul- 
taneous, where the lightning strikes an object 
which is close at hand; whereas, when the object 
is distant, a sensible interval prevails. In the 
usual methods of measuring the velocity of sound, 
no allowance is made for the time occupied in the 
transmission of light, When the progress of sound 
is computed by observing the interval between the 
times of seeing the flash and hearing the report of 
@ gun, fired at a given distance from the observer, 
the flash is supposed to be seen at the instant it 
occurs. 

Though the philosophic mind of Bacon could 
suggest the enquiry whether light occupied a 
measurable portion of time in passing from sna! 


being about three years his junior, by applying his 
telescope to the heavens, brought the four satellites 
of Jupiter into view. These satellites revolve round 
their primary in short periods of time, the longest 
being less than seventeen days, and the shortest 
less'than two, and at each revolution, the most dis- 
tant one generally, and the other three always, pass 
through the shadow of the planet, and thus become 
invisible to an observer on the earth. These 
eclipses occurring so frequently, furnish numerous 
opportunities of observation, in various positions 
of the earth and Jupiter. 

Now this planet revolves round the sun, at a 
distance nearly five times that of the earth; of 
course the distance between the earth and planet 
must vary in the course of a synodic revolution of 
the earth, (that is from conjunction with the planet, 
as seen from the sun, to conjunction again) from four 
to six times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
In the year 1675, Roemer, a Danish astronomer 
then residing in France, having made a number of 
observations on the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
and compared the time as determined by observa- 
tion and by calculation, discovered that those 
which were observed when the earth and planet 
were nearer than their mean distance, occurred 
too soon, and those observed when they were more 
remote, happened too late for his calculations. But 
by assigning 16 min. 26 sec. to the passage of light 
across the earth’s orbit, he found his calculated and 
observed eclipses could be brought to agree. 
Hence, knowing the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
to be about one hundred and ninety millions of 
miles, it is readily inferred that light traverses 
with the astonishing velocity of 192,000 miles in a 
second of time. 

The discovery of Roemer was verified in a re- 
markable manner about fifty years afterwards, by 
a series of observations designed to effect a very 
different object. In the year 1725, Dr. Bradley, an 
eminent English astronomer, while making ob- 
servations on a fixed star, with a view of ascer- 
taining, if practicable, its distance from the earth, 
was surprised with the discovery of an apparent 
motion in the star for which he was unable to ac- 
count. Having continued his observations for a 
year, it was found that the star appeared to move 
round a fixed point, through a circle paralleled to 
the plane of the ecliptic, with a radius of about 
20 seconds. After trying several methods of ac- 
counting for this newly discovered phenomenon, it 
at length occurred to him that the progressive mo. 
tion of light, compared with the velocity of the 
earth in its orbit, might possibly furnish the requi- 
site theory. It is said that the idea was suggested 
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by observing, while he was sailing on the Thames, | 
that whenever the vessel changed its course, the 
direction of the wind, as indicated by the flag on 
the mast, was also changed. This apparent change 
in the course of the wind could occasion no diffi- 
culty to such a mind as Dr. Bradley’s, being readi- 
ly accounted for on the principle of the parallelo- 
gram of forces; and it was only required to ap- 
ply the principle to the motion of light, and of the 
earth. 

To determine the visible position of a star by 
means of a telescope, which Dr. Bradley was doing, 
the tube must be so placed that the light would 
pass from the star to the eye, along the axis of the 
instrument. If then the earth was at rest or 
moving directly towards or from the star, the tube 
must point directly towards its object; hence in 
that case the star would appear in its true place, 
But if while the light is passing down the tele- 
scope, the instrument is moved in an oblique direc- 
tion, the light will no longer follow the axis. To 
secure the passage of the light along the axis of 
the instrument, and thence to transmit its image 
to the eye, the tube must be directed to a point in 
a line drawn through the true place of the star, 
parallel to the direction in which the earth is | 
moving. Consequently the position of the star as 
determined by the telescope will be different from 
the true ; and this difference will be greater, the 
greater the ratio which the motion of the earth in 
its orbit bears to the velocity of light. This ap- 
parent deviation is termed the aberration of light. 
From repeated accurate observation, and the nel 
cessary geometrical reasoning, it is ascertained 
that light passes from the sun to the earth, while 
thelatter is moving over 20.253 sec. of its orbit, and 
this is accomplished in 8 min, 13 sec. 

The inference which astronomers have deduced 
from the facts thus disclosed, and from the un- 
measured and immeasurable distance which sepa- 
rates us from nearly all the fixed stars, is that the 
speculation of Bacon is a sober demonstrable fact ; 
that we see the starry heavens, not as they are 
now, supposing any recent changes to have oc- 
curred, but as they were ages and even centuries 
ago. 


Our Friends who are connected with the « Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” are particu- 
larly requested to recur to the notice inserted at 
page 346 of this volume, and that the auxiliaries 


will be careful to forward their reports in due sea- 
son. 


Diep,—On the 7th of 11th month last, Save R. 
Titus, aged 66 years, a member of Westbury and 
Jericho Monthly meeting. During a protracted ill- 
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ness he often expressed a desire to be released, and 
his friends trust that his end was peace. 

Diep, At her residence, Flushing, L. I., on the 
24th of 11th month last, Evizaperu W. LawReNce, 
in the 89th year of her age, a member of New 
York Monthly meeting. She was sustained through 
a lingering illness, by a humble trust ard faith in 
Jesus, believing that the Lord doeth all things well. 

——, At his residence in Clinton Co., Ohio, on 
the 25th of 12th month last, of debility and gradual 
decline, Revsen Green, in the 83d year of his 
age; amember, and for several years an overseer 
of Springfield Monthly meeting, manifesting a reli- 
gious concern and lively zeal for the support of our 
Discipline, and love aa good order in Society. He 
was careful in training his children and family in 
the discharge of their religious duties, relying on the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus for a blessing on his 
honest endeavors. 

——, Of pulmonary consumption, in Uxbridge, 
Mass., on Fifth-day the 10th inst., Mexissa M., 
wife of Asa Gaskill, and daughter of Gideon Mow- 
ry, aged 41 years; a member of Uxbridge Monthly 
meeting. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the boardingschool 
at Westtown, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth 
day the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. The 
Committee on Insti uction to meet on the same day 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The semi-annual examination of the school will 
commence on Third-day morning, the 5th of next 
month, and close on Fitth-day evening. 

Tuomas Krimper, Clerk. 

Phila. Third Month 26th, 1853.-2t 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee appointed by Philadel a Yearly 
Meeting to promote the civilization of the Indians, 
are desirous of obtaining the services of a suitably 
sec 19 female Friend, to instruct the pupils at the 

oarding School recently opened at Tunessassa. 
Application may be made to Tuomas Evans, No. 
180 Mulberry St., or to Josep Exxinton, No. 377 
south Second St., Philadelphia. 


for Friends’ Review. 
GEORGE W. LAWRENCE. 


It will be remembered by many persons who 
attended the last Indiana Yearly Meeting, that 
an intelligent colored man named Grorce Law- 
RENCE was soliciting assistance to purchase his 
wife, then a slave in New Orleans, with a view 
toremove to San Juan, in Central America, 
where he had been residing. It will be satis- 
factory to those who afforded him aid, to be 
informed that he has succeeded in his efforts to 
which end the following extract of a letter ad- 
dressed to E. C. at Richmond, Indiana, is of- 
fered for insertion : 

“ New Orleans, Feb. 22d, 1853. 

My Dear Frrenp:—I am pleased to inform 
you that I have effected the purchase of my WIFE, 
and we are all packed up to leave for Cincinnati, 
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Ohio. The sale cost me more than I expected. I 
thought when I saw you that I could get her 
for $450, but I was disappeinted, $60 more-was 
called for, but, thank God, we have triumphed 
over all, and my wife is free! It is good to 
trust in God. I hope you will remember me to 
all the Friends who proved to me a friend in m 
efforts to obtain my wife. Tell them that I shall 
never forget their kindness. I hope the Lord 
will bless you in all your efforts to do good to 
our race. I go to Cincinnati to stop a little, 
until I can recruit in a pecuniary point of view.” 
“ Yours, affectionately, 
Grorce W. Lawrence.” 





Aboriginal Indians—their Physical and Mental 
Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Antiquities, 
and Languages. 

(Concluded from page 423.) 

These remains extend almost continuously over 
the whole interior, from the great lakes on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
from the sources of the Alleghany in western New 
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cupying the extreme point of the promontory. 
Its entire length, if stretched out, would be a 
thousand feet. The serpent and globe was a 
symbol in Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Mexico; 
and those familiar with English antiquities will 
no doubt remember a similar and still more gigan- 
tic instance of a serpent, sacred enclosure, and 
mound on the downs of Avebury in Wilt- 
shire. Of the earth-works some are square, some 
perfectly circular, others of intricate and curious 
outline, while many appear to have something 
symbolical in their arrangements. It is neces- 
sary also to correct a popular mistake with regard 
to their materials, which, it has been affirmed, 
consist exclusively of earth, whereas both stone 
and unbaked brick have occasionally been made 
use of. The mounds scattered over the western 
valleys and prairies are almost innumerable, and 


| of infinitely various dimensions, one of the largest 


covering six acres of ground. These also ap- 
pear to have been appropriated to different pur- 
poses, some to sustain sacrificial altars or temples, 
others intended for sepulchres, containing skele- 
tons, with pottery and charcoal for consuming 


York, far above a thousand miles up the Missouri, 'the bodies. A remarkable instance of the latter 
and into Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. They are ‘class is the great mound at Grave Creek, which 


found in far greater numbers in the western than 
in the eastern portion of this immense district. 
They may be traced too along the seaboard from 
Texas to Florida, but are not met with any further 
along the north-eastern coast. They are gene- 
rally planted in the rich valleys of the western 
rivers, or elevated above them on commanding 
natural terraces. Inthe neighborhood of the 
upper Lakes they assume the singular form of 
gigantic rilievos of earthen walls, often covering 
several acres, tracing out upon the soil outlines 
of the figures of men, birds, beasts, and reptiles. 
Southward of these appear, on the banks of the 
Ohio and its tributaries, mounds and truncated 
terraces of immense extent, sustaining earthen 
enclosures and embankments extending for en- 
tire miles. Of these extraordinary earth-works 
many were evidently fortifications, exhibiting no 
small constructive skill, defended by numerous 
bastions, having covered ways, hornworks, con- 
centric’walls, and lofty mounds, intended as ob- 
servatories, and numerous gateways giving access 
to the immense line of fortified enclosure, with 
graded roadways to ascend from terrace to terrace. 
Of these defences there appears to have been a 
chain, extending from the head of the Alleghany 
diagonally across central Ohio to the river 
Wabash. 

Not all, however, of these earth-works were 
intended as fortresses; many are evidently de- 
signed for religious purposes. One of the most 
extraordinary of these is called the Great Serpent, 
on a projecting tongue of high land in Adams 
county, Ohio. The head of the reptile points 
toward the extremity, his form is traced out with 
all its convolutions, and its jaws are open as it 
were to swallow a large egg-shaped enclosure oc- 


was penetrated by a perpendicular shaft song 
into two sepulchral chambers, containing severa 
skeletons with pottery and other articles. Within 
these enclosures and mounds have been discovered 
numerous stone sculptures of the heads of men, 
or of human figures in crouching attitudes; of 
the beaver, the wild cat, and the toad; of the 
swallow and other birds; of the heron striking 
a fish, the last very beautifiully executed ; and 
of the sea cow, an animal peculiar to the tropi- 
cal regions. Ornamented tablets have also been 
dug up, and in some places sculptures of men, 
eagles, and elks can be traced on the face of the 
rocks, with rude attempts to represent hunting 
scenes. There have also been found instruments 
of silverand copper, axes, drills, and spear heads, 
stone discs, and instruments for games, with 
beads, shells, ornaments, and pipes, as well as 
decorated pottery. 
Respecting the whole of these monuments it 
may be remarked, that they are evidently far 
ruder than those in Mexico or Central America, 
to which as they approach in locality they appear 
to approximate in their character and arrange- 
ments; and it is thus an interesting ques- 
tion whether we are to regard them as the 
original aud muvre ancient works of a race 
who afterwards reached a higher degree of 
civilization farther to the south, or whether, on 
the contrary, they present to us traces of a mi- 
gration from the south towards the north. “It 
is not impossible,” observes Squiers, “that the 
agriculture and civilization of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru, may have originated on the 
banks of the Mississippi.” Whatever may be 
the result of further researches, dne thing is 
abundantly evident, that the great valley of that 
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river and of its tributaries was once occupied by 
a population who had advanced from the migra- 
tory state of hunting to the fixed condition of 
cultivators of the soil, that the population who 
raised these great defensive and sacred structures 
must have been dense and widely spread, in or- 
der to execute works for which prolonged and 
combined effort were so obviously necessary, and 
that their customs, laws, and regulation must 
have assumed a fixed and definite shape. 

The languages of the North American Indi- 
ans, like their physical characteristics, are gene- 
rally uniform, and may be reduced to a few gene- 
ral heads. The Algonquin was the most widely 
diffused throughout the northern portion of the 
States, and was that spoken by the Pokanokets, 
Narragansetts, and Pequods, by the tribes of 
Lenni Lenape on the Delaware, and those in Vir- 
ginia and on the Ohio. The Wyandot was the 
language of the Hurons, who dwelt in the vicin- 
ity of the Great Lakes, and of the Iroquois, who 
occupied the southern borders of the St. Law- 
rence, and the interior of the State of New York, 
where they have left behind them the names of 
their several confederacies, the Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Onondagos, Cayugas, and Senecas—power- 
ful tribes, who have subjugated and extirpated 
many others, were destined to act a more conspic- 
uous part in the intercolonial struggles than any 
other body of Indians, and to figure as the chief 
allies of the English. Advancing to the south- 
ward, we find that the Tuscaroras in North Caro- 
lina, and the Cherokees, occupying the southern 
district of the romantic Alleghanies, spake a sepa- 
rate language, as did also the Natchez, and the 
Uchees on the Lower Mississippi; while the 
dialects of the rest of the tribes on this part of 
the great river and its borders, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, the Creeks, the Appalachees, and 
the Yamassees, are grouped under the general 
title of the Mobilian. Other tribes formed a link 
between the country east of the Mississippi and 
the great West, where the prevailing language is 
that of the powerful Sioux or Dahcotas. 

We shall not attempt to discuss at any length 
the mysterious question of the first peopling of 
America—whether this immense chain of anti- 


quities, extending, with few interruptions, from 


civilization is not wholly indigenous; that its 
mutual diversities are no more than might natur- 
ally arise when nations of the same stock are 
separated, while its uniformities are great and 
striking, and exhibit, in common, a striking re- 
semblance to many of the features of the most 
ancient t of civilization in the eastern hemis- 
phere. The monuments of these nations were 
temples and palaces; their temples were pyra- 
mids ; their traditions were interwoven with cos- 
mogonical fables, which still retained relics of 
primitive history ; and their religion was sublime 
and just in many of its original doctrines, though 
debased in their superstitious abuse and cor- 
ruption. Jn all this there is nothing modern, 
nothing recent; these features are not strictly 
Hindoo, Egyptian, or Chinese, though they ap- 
proximate the aboriginal civilization to that of 
each of these nations. The origin of this resem- 
blance is to be traced back to the earliest ages, 
when these great nations first separated, and car- 
ried into Egypt, Hindoostan, China, and Amer- 
ica, the same religion, arts, customs, and institu- 
tions, to be variously modified under the influence 
of diverse causes. The great diversity of Amer- 
ican languages, the few analogies they present to 
those of the old world; the absence of the use 
of iron ; certain peculiarities in their astronomical 
systems; and some of their own traditions, 
which have preserved the memory of the great 
events of ancient sacred history, and attribute 
the colonization of the continent to one of those 
tribes who were present at the dispersion of man- 
kind; all tend to support this position. The 
Red Race, then, appears to be a primitive branch 
of the human family ; to have existed in many 
portions of the globe, distinguished for early 
civilization ; and to have penetrated at a very 
ancient period into America. The American 
family does not appear to be derived from any 
nation now existing; but it is assimilated by 
numerous analogies to the Etrurians, Egyptians, 
Mongols, Chinese, and Hindoos; it is most 
closely related to the Malays and Polynesians ; 
and the conjecture possessing perhaps the highest 
degree of probability, is that which maintains its 
origin from Asia, through the Indian Archipel- 
ago.” This theory, perhaps most generally re- 


the northern to the southern extremity of the vast | ceived, is certainly not without weight; but on 
continent, were the works of a race who came | the other hand, it may be argued with equal truth 


from afar, or who grew up upon the soil itself. 
Endless have been the theories on this question, 
the final solution of which must await the pro- 
gress of enthnological science. Some have im- 
agined that the existence of pyramids denoted an 
oriental origin, and that they could trace upon the 
monuments of Copan and Palenque indubitable 
markes of a Tyrian migration; while others, 
finding certain remarkable analogies between the 
customs of the Red Race and those of the Jews, 
have supposed that the former people must be 
derived from the latter. It is indeed well observed 
by Bradford, that “the character of American 


that the rude efforts of all uncivilized nations 
must greatly resemble each other, that the same 
ideas spring up spontaneously in the minds of 
men under the same circumstances and in the 
same state of development; and thus that no 
safe conclusion can be deduced from correspon- 
dences, which, however remarkable, may after 
all, turn out to be entirely fortuitous. 

The evidence which has been adduced, that a 
higher state of civilization once existed in North 
America, naturally suggested the inquiry, whether 
we are to regard the Indians found on that con- 
tinent by the Europeans, as decended from more 
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cultivated ancestors, like those of Mexico and 
Central America from the builders of the pyra- 
mids and temples of Cholula and Palenque. 
“The important question has not been solved,” 
observes W.Van Humboldt, “ whether that savage 
state, which even in America is found in various 
gradations, is to be looked upon as the dawning 
of a society about to rise, or whether it is not the 
fading remains of one sinking amidst storms, 
overthrown and shattered by overwhelming catas- 
trophes. To methe latter supposition appears 
nearer the truth than the former.”’ The physical 
similarity of the tribes spread over the whole 
continent from north to south, the resemblances 
that may be ‘traced in their religion, manners, 
customs, and monuments, certainly favor the 
conclusion, that they are but different branches 
of one great family, whose civilization, though 
not uninfluenced from abroad, is yet principally 
aboriginal, and who, having attained a certain 
stage of development, have, from various disturb- 
ing causes,'retrograded into the condition in which 
we find them atthe present day. Tradition, 
however, also dimly points to struggles and 
revolutions among them, and ruder tribes from 
the hyperborean regions may, as it records, have | 
pressed down upon those settled in the more fer- | 
tile valleys of the south, and forced them to take 
refuge in Mexico, and thus the present North | 
American Indians may be descended from nomad 
hordes, who, like the Goths and Vandals in 
Europe, succeeded, by brute strength and over- 
whelming numbers, in extirpating the less hardy, 
but more gifted races, to whose skill and labor 


we are indebted for those relics of a lost civiliz- 
ation. 


Extracts from the Speech of Senator MILuEr, 
delivered the 3d inst., on the expediency of re- 
cognizing the independence of Liberia. 

(Concluded from page 428. ) 


I desire to present a higher view of this sub- 
ject than that derived from the mere lucre of 
trade. There isa mighty moral power in com-| 
merce—the power of civilization and of human- | 
ity. 

The early foreign commerce of a half civilized | 
country frequently gives tone and character to | 
its inhabitants which are seen and felt during | 
many years of their future progress. It not un- | 
frequently impresses a deep influence upon the | 
very soil itself. Africa is a striking example of | 
this result. For many years her only foreign | 
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the evil. We have other examples of the effects 
of illicit commerce, in the opium trade of the 
east, in the early slave trade of Spanish America, 
and in our whiskey dealings with the northern 
tribes of Indians. 

But a new and happier era has opened upon 
Africa. The Republic of Liberia has put an end 
to the slave trade in Western Africa. She has 
done that which the three great Christian powers 
of the earth—England, France and America— 
could not accomplish. She has done it, not by 
force, not by fleets nor armies, nor yet by pre- 
miums and prize money, but simply by working 
out one of the simple rules of legitimate com- 
merce so plainly, that even the dull mind of the 
native negro may comprehend it, by teaching 
him that the productions of the forests, the 
fruits of the trees, and the vegetables of the soil 
which God has planted all about him, may by 
the aid of his labor bring to him and to his fam- 
ily more comforts and wealth than all the gains 
of the unnatural slave trade. And now, along 
a coast of 700 miles, where but a few years since 
the only marts of trade were the slave pens tu 
which the chiefs dragged their brothers and their 
children to barter for foreign productions, are 
to be found safe harbors in which English 
steamers and American packets may be seen, in- 
viting the natives to bring the vegetable oils, the 
coffee and the ground nuts, with all the other 
rapid and rich productions of that sunny land, 
and exchange them on equal terms for foreign 
merchandize. Civilized and Christian commerce 
has taken the place of the barbarous traffic in 
human blood. Legal trade has superseded pira- 
cy, and the flag of a Republic and the laws of a 
Constitutional Government defend, protect and 
encourage the honest labor of a free and Christian 
people. 

Thus has legitimate commerce become the effi- 
cient instrument for the regeneration of Africa. 
Law and liberty, religion and civilization have 
been carried into Africa, and there embodied in 
free national institutions. A new power and in- 
fluence are now required to sustain and to pro- 
tect those institutions so as to enable them to ac- 
complish the final and glorious result for which 
they were established. That power is national— 
that influence is commercial. It is our duty, as 
it will be our interest, to exercise that power and 
direct that influence. 

In urging this subject upon the consideration 
of the Senate, I have not been indifferent to the 
fact that there are difficulties in the way of our 


commerce was the slave trade—the exchange of forming full international relations with Liberia. 
her children for the things of other countries. |They are of a domestic character, applicable 
The result of this unnatural intercourse was to | alone to this country, and require to be treated 
bring upon that benighted region a two-fold | with delicacy and prudence. My desire is to 
curse—additional brutality to its inhabitants and | keep clear of these difficulties, and I have, there- 


increased sterility upon its soil. Thus it was 
that commerce, deprived of its moral power, im- 
pressed upon both people and land a curse so 
deep that it will require centuries to eradicate 


leaving it to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to decide the proper way and manner of ac- 
complishing the object. 


| fore, made my resolution one of inquiry merely, 
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My desire is to obtain a simple recognition of 

the nationality of Liberia preparatory to forming 

commercial relations with that government, leav- 

ing the more delicate question of diplomatic re- 

lations to the future action of the Executive. 

When, under what circumstances, and in what | 
form of government we will enter into full and | 
equal diplomatic relations with Liberia, whether 
we shall send a Minister there, or receive one 

from her, is not necessarily involved in the ac- 

knowledgment of her independence. 

Whatever difficulties the fears of gentlemen 
may suggest upon this point, I can assure them | 
that Liberia will never obtrude herself upon this 
Government. She knows too well how much | 
forbearance is required by her friends here to | 
overcome the prejudices which obstructed her 
colonial advancement, to do any act now which | 
might tend to revive opposition. All she asks | 
at our hands is that we shall not now abandon | 
our own great work of Free Government in Af. | 
rica by neglecting to express our confidence in 
its strength and our faith in its durability. 

I have heard it suggested as an objection to | 
the recognition by this Government of the inde- | 
pendence of Liberia, that it would reflect upon | 
the legal institutions of domestic slavery as they 
now exist in some of the States of this Union— 
that we cannot admit the capability of the Afri- | 
can race for self-government, and at the same | 
time justify ourselves before the world in hold-| 
ing a portion of that race in bondage. This ob- 
jection, I admit, must, to a certain extent, be | 
met and answered in determining the present | 
question. I therefore answer, in the first place, 
that the obnoxious fact has already been estab-| 
lished. Liberia is a living witness of its truth, | 
and we, by our refusal to admit its existence, | 
cannot get rid of any of the legitimate results | 
which must flow from that living fact. Nay, 
more, this experiment, whether for good or for 
evil to us, is our experiment. We have worked | 
out the problem ourselves, and it is too late now, 
after the demonstration has been made to the 
world, for us to shrink from the result. 

Iam no apologist for slavery in any of its 
forms; much less would I seek to excuse the 
deep wrongs which the Christian world has per- 
petrated upon Africa; but if forgiveness is to be 
found for our criminal aggression upon Africa, 
it must be sought in the restitution of her | 
children to their fatherland, improved and train- 
ed under our domestic institutions for the enjoy- | 
ment of civil and religious liberty. If this gene- | 
ration can atone for the sins of the past, that| 
atonement can only be made by offering up a! 
rich national sacrifice upon the altars of liberty 
and religion now erected in Liberia. 
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that the spirit of American liberty will pene- 
trate the deepest despotism and the darkest bar- 
barism, with a potency sufficient even to regene- 
rate the negro, and to give liberty and civiliza- 
tion to Africa. 

If the Colony of Liberia had been planted by 
our people in Europe instead of Africa, how we 
should have watched with jealous care its daily 
progress, resisted and with national power every 
attempt to impede its advancement, and would 
have seized the very first opportunity to acknow- 
ledge its existence as a free Republican Govern- 
ment. There has mot been a movement in 
Europe for liberty, however feeble, that we have 
not watched with anxious eye. There has been 


/no country, however remote or insignificant, in 


which an advance toward free government has 
been made, which has not commanded our sym- 
pathy and attention. So frantic have we become 
m the cause of free institutions, that we have 
been betrayed by our sensibilities to endorse spu- 
rious movements for civil liberty altogether un- 
worthy of our approbation. 

But, sir, the case now presented is one of no 
doubtful character. It is a people who, through 
years of trial and suffering, have shown their 


| devotion to and their capability for Free Gov- 
| ernment,—a young Republic of American ori- 


gin, with a Constitution like our own, and who 
aspires to no higher ambition than that of being 
instrumental in disseminating over Africa our 
own great principles of liberty and humanity. 

Shall we refuse to this true Republic that in- 
fluence which we are continually wasting upon 
the sham Republics of Europe? Shall we be 
deaf to the calls of humanity, and only show our 
love for human liberty where ambition instigates 
our action? Shall we beat the air to agitate the 
morbid political atmosphere of Europe, and re- 
fuse to strike a blow for liberty, when all Africa, 
land and people, lie before us, prepared to re- 
ceive the impression of our power ? 





Extracts from the Address of Edward Everett, 
at the Anniversary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

It is grievous to reflect, it is one of the dark- 
est things that we read of in history, that con- 
temporaneously with the discovery of this con- 
tinent, and mainly from mistaken humanity to- 
wards its natives, the whole western coast of Af- 
rica was thrown open to that desolating traffic, 


| which, from time immemorial, had been carried 


on from the ports of the Mediterranean, the 
Nile, and the Red Sea, and the shores of East- 
ern Africa. It is still more painful to reflect 
that it was precisely at the period when the best 
culture of modern Europe was moving rapidly 


Why should we hesitate to acknowledge this| towards its perfection, that the intercourse of 
triumph of humanity, or attempt to cover up a| Africa with Europe, instead of proving a bless- 


result as honorable to us as it will be glorious| ing, proved a curse. 


to the world. 


Have you well considered, 


Rather let us proclaim, as with | that it was in the days of many bright suns in 
a trumpet in the dull ear of the despotic nations, ! the firmament of the glory of England, that her 
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navigators first began to go forth, and, as if in 


derision, in vessels bearing the venerable names | 
of “the Solomon” and “ the Jesus,” to the coast | 
of Africa, to tear away its wretched natives into | 
a state of bondage? It was at the very time | 
when, in England and France, the last vestiges | 


of the feudal system were breaking down, when 
private war was put an end to, and men began 
to venture out from the walled towns and dwell 
in safety in the open country, and to traverse 
the high roads without fear, it was then that 
these most polished nations began to enter into 
competition with each other, which should mo- 
nopolize that cruel traffic, the African slave 
trade, the principal agency of which was to stir 
up a system of universal hostility; not merely 
between nation and nation, but between tribe 
and tribe, clan and clan, family and family, and 
often between members of the same household ; 
for, 1am sorry to say, it is no unprecedented 
thing for these poor creatures to sell their wives 
and children to the slave trader. 

In this way the whole western coast of Africa 
became like the Northern and Eastern coast be- 
fore, one general mart for the slave trade. This 
lasted for three hundred years. At length the 
public sentiment of the world, in Europe and 
America, was awakened. Several of the colo- 
nial assemblies in this country passed acts inhib- 
iting the slave trade, but they were uniformly 
negatived by the Crown. The Continental Con- 
gress in 1776, denounced the traffic. The fede- 
ral convention in 1789 fixed a prospective pe- 
riod for its abolition in thiscountry. The exam- 
ple was followed by the States of Europe. At 
the present day every Christian and several of 
the Mahomedan powers have forbidden it; yet 
it is extensively carried on, and some authorities 
say that the number of slaves taken from Africa 
has not materially diminished ; but I hope this 
is not true. This state of facts has led several 
persons most desirous of putting an end to the 
trafic, to devise some new system, some new 
agency ; and all agree—there is not a dissentin 
voice on that point—that the most effectual, an 
in fact the only substitute, is the establishment 
of colonies. Wherever a colony is established 
on the coast of Africa under the direction of a 
Christian power in Europe or America, there the 
slave trade disappears; not merely from the 
coast of the colony, but from the whole interior 
of the country which found an outlet at any 
point on that coast. In this way, from the most 
northern extremity of the French and English 
colonies down to the most southern limit of the 
American settlements, the slave trade has entire- 
ly disappeared. The last slave mart in that re- 
gion; the Gallinas, has within a short time, I be- 
lieve, come within the jurisdiction of the Ameri- 
can colony of Liberia. Now, along that whole 
line of coast and throughout the whole interior 
connected with it, a line of coast, as I believe, 
not less than that from Maine to Georgia—from 
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every port and every harbor of which the fo- 
reign slave trade was carried on within the 
memory of man, it has entirely disappeared.— 
What Congresses of sovereigns at Vienna, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, could not do, what squadrons of 
war steamers cruising along the coast could not 
achieve, what quintuple treaties among the 
powers of Europe could not effect by the arts of 
diplomacy, has been done by these poor little 
colonies, one of which at least, that of Liberia, 
has, in latter times, been almost without the 
recognition of this government, struggling into 
permanence by the resources furnished by pri- 
vate benevolence. I ask what earthly object of 
this kind more meritorious than this can be 
named? And what career is there opened to 
any colored man in Europe or America, more 
praiseworthy, more inviting than this, to form, 
as it were, in his own person, a portion of that 
living cordon, stretching along the coast and bar- 
ring its whole extent from the approaches of this 
traffic ? 

* But even the suppression of the slave trade, 
all important as it is, is but auxiliary to another 
ulterior object of still more cammanding impor- 
tance, and that is the civilization of Africa.— 
The condition of Africa is a disgrace to the rest 
of the civilized world. With an extent nearly 
three times as great as that of Europe, its known 
portions of great fertility, teeming with animal 
and vegetable life, traversed by magnificent 
chains of mountains, East, and West, North and 
South, whose slopes send down the tributaries of 
some of the noblest rivers in the world, connect- 
ing on the North by the Mediterranean, with 
the ancient and modern culture of Europe, pro- 
jecting on the West far into the Atlantic ocean, 
that great highway of the world’s civilization, 
running on the South East into a near proxim- 
ity to our own South American continent, open 
on the East to the trade of India, and on the 
North East by the Red Sea and the Nile, locked 
closely into the Asiatic continent, one would 
have thought that with all these natural endow- 
ments, with this noble geographical position, Af- 
rica was destined to be the emporium, the gar- 
den of the globe. Man alone in this unhappy 
continent has dropped so far into arrears in the 
great march of humanity, behind the other por- 
tions of the human family, that the question has 
at length been started whether he does not labor 
under some incurable, natural inferiority. In 
this, for myself, I have no belief whatever. 

What can be the cause of the continued un- 
civilization of Africa? Without attempting pre- 
sumptuously to pry into the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, I think that adequate causes can be found 
in some historical and geographical circumstan- 
ces. It seems a law of human progress, which 
however difficult to explain, is too well sustained 
by facts to be doubted, that in the first advances 
out of barbarism into civilization, the first im- 
pulses and guidances must come from abroad. 
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This of course leaves untouched the great mys- 
tery, who could have made a beginning; but 
still as far back as history or tradition runs, we 
do find that the first guidance and impulse came 
from abroad. From Egypt and Syria the germs 
of improvement were brought to Greece, from 
Greece to Rome, from Rome to the North and 
West of Europe, from Europe to America, and 
they are now speeding on from us to the far- 
thest West until at length it shall meet the 
East again. To what extent the aboriginal ele- 
ment shall be borne down and overpowered by 
tbe foreign influences, or enter into kindly com- 
bination with them, depends upon the moral and 
intellectual development of both parties. There 
may be such aptitude for improvement, or the 
disparity between the native and foreign race 
may be so small, that a kindly combination will 
at once take place. This is supposed to have 
been the case with the ancient Grecian tribes in 
reference to the emigrants from Egypt and the 
East. Or the inaptitude may be so great, and 
the disparity between the natives and the for- 
eigners may be so wide, that no such kindly 
union can take place. This is commonly sup- 
posed to be the case with the natives of our own 
continent, who are slowly and silently retiring 
before the inroads of a foreign influence. 

Now in reference to this law of social progress, 
there have been in Africa two most unfortunate 
difficulties. In the first place, all the other 
branches of the human family that have had the 
start of Africa in civilization have, from the very 
dawn of history, been concerned in the slave 
trade, so that intercourse with foreigners, in- 
stead of being a source of mutual improvement 
to both parties, particularly to the weaker, has, 
in the case of Africa, only tended to sink them 
deeper into barbarism and degeneracy of every 
kind. This has been one difficulty. Another 
is the climate—this vast equatorial expanse— 
this aggregate of land between the tropics, greater 
than all the other parts of the globe together, 
her fervid sun, burning down upon the rank ve- 
getation of her fertile plains, and rendering her 
shores and water courses pestiferous to a foreign 
constitution,—this cireumstance also seems to 
shut Africa out from the approaches of civiliza- 
tion through the usual channels. The ordinary 
inducements of gain, are too weak to tempt the 
merchant to those feverous shores. Nothing but 
a taste for adventure, approaching to mania, at- 
tracts the traveller; and when Christian benevo- 
lence allures the devoted missionary to this 
field of labor, it lures him too often to his doom. 

By this combination of influences, Africa 
seems to have been shut out from the beginning 
from all those benefits that otherwise result from 

| foreign intercourse. But now, mark and rever- 
) ence the Providence of God, educing out of these 
disadvantages of climate, (disadvantages as we 
consider them) and out of this colossal, moral 
wrong—the foreign slave trade—educing out of 
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these seemingly hopeless elements of physical 
and moral evil, after long cycles of crime and 
suffering, of violence and retribution, such as 
history no where else can parallel—educing, I 
say, from these almost hopeless elements by the 
blessed alchemy of Christian love, the ultimate 
means of the regeneration of Africa. 
(To be continued.) 





THE REAPER. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
I love, T love to see 
Bright steel gleam through the land ; 
Tis a goodly sight—but it must be 
In the reaper’s tawny hand. 


The helmet and the spear 
Are twined with laurel wreath ; 

But the trophy is wet with the orphan’s tear, 
And the blood-spots rest beneath. 


1 love to see the field 
That is moist with purple stain ; 
ut not where bullet, sword, and shield, 
Lie strown with glory slain. 


No, no; ‘tis when the sun 
Shoots down its cloudless beams, 

Till the rich and bursting juice-drops run 
On the vineyard earth its streams. 


My glowing heart beats high 
At the sight of shining gold ; 

But it is not that which the miser's eye 
Delighteth to behold. 


A brighter wealth by far 
Than the deep mine’s yellov vein. 

Is seen around, in the fair hills crowned 
With sheaves of burnished grain. 


Look forth, ye toiling men; 
Though little ye possess, 

Be glad that dearth is not on earth, 
To leave that little less, 


Let the song of praise be poured, 
In gratitude and joy, 
_ By the rich man with bis garners stored, 
And the ragged gleaner boy. 


The feast that warfare gives 
Is not for one alone— 

Tis shared by the meanest slave that lives, 
And the tenant of a throne. 


Then glory to the steel 
That shines in the reaper's hand 

And thanks to God, who hath blessed the sod, 
And crowns the harvest land! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreton INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Canada 
atrived at Halifax on the 18th with Liverpool dates 
to the 5th inst. 

Encianp.--In Parliament, Lord Palmerstonstated 
that no application had been made by any foreign 
power for the expulsion of political refugees from 
Great Britain, and that had such an application 
been made, it would have been met by a firm and 
dignified refusal. 

Lord Dudley Stuart called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to Turkish affairs, as affecting the balance of 
power in Europe. He moved for copies of an 
| communications made by the Austrian and Turkish 

governments on the subject of Montenegro. 
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Lord J. Russell replied that the government had | 
received assurance from Austria, that all difficulties 
would be adjusted by negotiation. 

Eight members of Parliament have been depriv- 
ed of their seats, having been convicted of brib- 
ery. 
‘The government has refused to charter the Lon- 
don and Liverpool American Steamship Company. 

Fraxce.—There is.no political news of impor- 
tance. Rumors are current of the appointment of 
new Senators, mostly ex-Legitimists. 

The typhus fever has been prevalent in Paris, but 
is abating, though twelve hundred cases still re- 
main in the hospitals. 

Sparn.—-Narvaez has appealed to the Peers 
agaiast the harshness of the government towards 
him. The death of Gen. Rodil is announced, 

Germaxy.—The Customs Conference closed at 
Vienna on the 22d alt. 

Saxony and Hesse with all the minor. govern- 
ments, have signified their adhesion to the treaty 
just concluded between Austria and Prussia, ‘and 
will assent to the renewal of the Zollverein, with 
Hanover included. 

The Duke of Oldenburg, father of the Queen of 
Greece, died suddenly on the 27th ult. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son Peter. 

SwirZertanp—It is stated that two agents of an 
American emigration company have proposed to 
the government of Ticino to convey to America the 
natives of that canton who were expelled from 
Lombardy. 

Turxey.—The war between Turkey and Monte 
negro is over. Omer Pasha is ordered to cease 
hostilities, and the march of the Austrians to the 
Croatain frontier is countermanded. 

Mexico.—The prevailing disposition appears to 
be one of sufferance of the present governmen 
until the return of Santa Anna. It is stated that 
Santa Anna has declared his intention of joining 
the liberal party. Eleven votes by Governors have 
been cast for Santa Anna and the State of Vera 

Cruz, is reported to be in his favor. Civil war was 
still raging in several quarters. 


Catirornia.—The steamship Uncle Sam, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 15th inst., 
bringing San Francisco dates to the 16th ult. The 
rainy season had closed and travelling on the Isth- 
mus was good. The Indians on Dry Creek have 
committed some bold robberies, and fighting had 
taken place between them and parties of whites 
sent out to chastise them. The Indians think that 
the United States government has not acted in 
good faith towards them, in failing to carry out the 
stipulations of the treaty. They also complain 
that the Americans have cut off their supplies and 
reduced them to a state bordering on starvation. 

Many murders have been committed throughout 
the mining regions, and daily accounts are receiv- 
ed of omirage and palery- 

Th@ grain crops are forward and promise well. 
The question of the division of the State, is still 
agitated by its adherents, who have succeeded so 
far as to induce the Senate to endorse a report pro- 
viding for the sum of $100,000 to detray expenses ot 
a general Siate Convention. The Assembly has not 
acted on the subject. Benicia has been fixed upon 
as the Capital of the State. Very extensive canal- 
ling operations are going on, for the 
plying the gold regions with water. 
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Measures are being taken to construct a plank 
road from Marysville and Sacramento, to Nevada 
and Auburn, and engineers are engaged in the sur. 
vey of a railroad from Benicia to Marysville. The 
survey of the San Joaquin Railroad, which is to 
ruu from Stockton to Sonora, a distance of fifty. 
five miles, has been completed, and operations 
are expected to commence in the Spring. A na- 
tive Californian, named José [ves Lemantour has 
laid claim to a large portion of the land on which 
San Francisco is built. Several Islands in and 
about the Bay are embraced in the claim. The 
grant is said to have been made in 1842. 

Some specimens of emeralds and rubies, anda 
large diamond of the first water, have been found 
in the mines. 

Sugar of a superior quality is now manufactured 
in the Sandwich Islands. A joint-stock company 
to carry on a sugar plantation in the Islands is 
about to be organized. 

A proposition to transfer the Sovereignty of 
the Sandwich ‘Islands to the United States, is offi- 
cially repudiated by the Government organ. 


Oregon dates to Ist mo. 29th had been received at 
San Francisco. New and rich discoveries of pla- 
cers continue to be made in the mineral sections of 
the State. The winter had been extremely severe, 
and it is supposed that not less than five thousand 
cattle had perished. 


Cutna.—A riot occurred at Amoy on the 2Ist of 
the 10th month. Anattack upon some Enropeans 
was made by the natives, upon which they were 
fired upon by the English marives. The rebellion in 
China is more threatening than ever. The Viceroy 
of Canton has been invested with ample power for 
conducting operations against them. 


Domestic.—Unirep States Senate. Senator 
Clayton’s resolution calling for information respect- 
ing the British Colony in Central America, was dis- 
cussed on the 14th by Senators Mason, Clayton 
and Douglass. The debate was continued on the 
16th by Douglas, Butler aud Clayton; On the 17th 
the first resolution of the series was passedj and 
the further consideration of the subject was post- 
poned until the 2ist. A nomber of nominations 
to office were confirmed by the Senate during the 
week. 


Thomas H. Benton has written a Jong and inter- 
esting letter to the people of Missouri on a central 
national highway tothe Pacific.. The letter dis- 
playsa thorough knowledge of the country through 
which the road will pass, and is a high!y valuable 
document. 

The city of Cincinnati has just abolished its sys- 
tem of volunteer fire companies, and adopted ‘in 
its stead a paid department. 


Lieut. Beale has made a report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, on robbing and enslaving Indians 
in California, showing a deplorable condition of 
things in that State. 

Captain Ericsson has contracted with the Navy 
Department to construct, for Government, « model 
caloric engine of sixty horse power. It is to 
| be constructed and put up in the Navy Yard 


| at Washington, before the next meeting of Con- 


gress. 
It is proposed: to hold a World’s Temperance 


purpose of sup- | ae at New York during the »pproaching 
air. 
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